INTRODUCTION

LETTERS are, upon the whole, the most truthful as well as
the most interesting of historical documents. Both to the
spectator of life and to the student of history there is infinite
value in the unconsidered confessions, the fireside confi-
dences of public men. The orator, impressing himself upon
his hearers, comes to believe what he is saying, and to
fancy himself what they take him to be. The diarist, confer-
ring with himself in a hall of mirrors, poses before his own
image, and loses even that contact with reality which
comes from being misunderstood. The letter-writer has an
audience of one, not himself. If he is to impose his views, it
must be by argument, not rhetoric; for pen and ink convey
no gesture or intonation. E he is to confess, it must be
(approximately, at least) the truth; for every word will be
weighed by a friendly, or perhaps a hostile critic.

Not that all Napoleon's letters, or even many of them,
are of a self-revealing kind. In youth he had few confidants;
in middle age he had little to confide. la the stress of
business and war he soon shed the idealism of the patriot,
the fatalism of the f evolutionary, and the romanticism of the
lover. Any sense he may once have had of the beauty, the
pathos, or even the humour of life was coarsened by flattery
and success. He can still declare, exhort, abuse, persuade,
even charm; but always in the interest of a policy, and to
gain an end. He is wise, clear-sighted, eloquent, heroic; but
hardly ever a human being in repose. Nevertheless, Napo-
leon's letters remain, beyond anything written about him, or
anything else he wrote or said about himself, by far his
finest portrait.
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When he was a young man, Napoleon wrote in the rapid
and already confused hand of the relatively rare letters